HUMAN SOCIETY AND WAR

civilised* The invention of firearms, an invention wfeieb:
at first sight appears to be so pernicious, is certainly
favourable both to the permanency and to the extension
of civilisation/* Hume had said in his history, in
reference to the use of cannon at the battle of Cre?y,
that artillery, " though it seemed contrived for die
destruction of mankind and the overthrow of Empires,
has in the issue rendered battles less bloody and has
given greater stability to civil societies/' It had, he
thought, brought nations more to a level, conquests
had become less frequent and rapid, and success in war
had been reduced nearly to a matter of calculation*

Since Adam Smith's time the danger that civilised
nations will ruin one another by applying their wealth
to the machinery of destruction has become much
greater than the danger of civilised wealth being annihi-
lated by barbarous poverty. Otherwise the processes
sketched by Adam Smith have expanded along the
same or similar lines. The musket, the bree'ch-loading
rifle, the maga&ne gun, quick-firing machine guns,
an immense development in the weight and range of
artillery, the steam frigate, the ironclad, the torpedo,
the submarine, and, lastly, the airship and aeroplane
are a few of the most salient changes in the machinery
and art of war, which has lost much of its romantic
glamour, as success has come to depend less and less
upon soldierly prowess, and more and more upon the
skill of chemists and mechanics*

On the other hand, in the century which followed
Waterloo the progress of International Law, of arbitra-
tion, and of conventions to regulate and mitigate the
customs of warfare seemed to promise that the increasing
atrocity of the weapons would be compensated by the